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Introduction 

With the exception of the Pasyrik rug, dated to the sixth century B.C. 
and uncovered by Rudchenko in 1949 in mounds of Altai, no earlier carpet 
from Armenia has survived other than rare samples dated to the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, AD. . 

This hiatus is in part attributable to the accidental freezing of the 
Pasyrik and to the fragility of textiles in general. Small fragments have been 
unearthed from the excavation of Erebuni and elsewhere, proving that 
knotted rugs were being made toward the fifth century, AD. l 

Schurmann recently attributed the weaving of the Pasyrik rug to 
populations living in the sixth century, BC, in the Armenian Plateau. 1 Thus, 
it was established that knotted rugs were probably made as early as the 
eighth century, BC and that there was a continuity of weaving these rugs to 
the present day. ` 

During the period extending from the seventh to the fourteenth 
centuries only indirect evidence has been quoted to establish that the 
Armenians were rug-weavers without interruption during this period. To a 
large degree these come from travelers and historians of the time. 

The Arab historian Ibu Kaldoun wrote that in the eighth century rugs 
were given as payment of taxes by Armenia to the Caliph of Baghdad.@ 
Marco Polo, passing through Armenia at the end of the thirteenth century, 
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reports that it was the Armenians and the Greeks in Turkomania who wove 
"the finest and most beautiful rugs in the world" not to mention "very 
beautiful and very rich silk cloth of many colors" whereas the Turkomans 
were a "simple people" who lived in the mountains of the Anatolian plateau. 
The Arab geographer Yakout, writing in the thirteenth century (1229) after 
having defined the geographical position and administrative dependency of 

the city of Van, indicates that large rugs were woven there. | 

Thus it was established that rug-weaving was an active Armenian 
handicraft and home industry during the middle ages. 

More precise documents about the existence and nature of Anatolian 
rugs are to be found in the Renaissance paintings in Italy, made during the 
thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Artists of the time, such as 
Holbein, reproduced with great precision of detail oriental rugs which were 
highly appreciated as rare luxury items, thus permitting a precise dating. 

It is a similar type of source that this study will concentrate on: 
- Armenian manuscript illuminations as a source for the documentation of 
Armenian and oriental rugs. As direct examination of these manuscripts was 
not possible, in this report only published sources are utilized. A rapid survey 
of this material shows that only about 200-250 manuscripts have been 
reproduced out of a total store of 20,000. Their author's criteria of selection 
for publication being unspecified (some for their style, some for their beauty 
and degree of preservation), the present review should be considered only as 
preliminary due to uncertainties of sampling techniques. 

' There are five areas where the study of rug-making can be 
investigated from manuscript illuminations: 1. Dye similarities between 
illuminations and rugs; 2. Illustrations of actual rug-making processes; 3. 
General composition of a page, its parallel in rug design; 4. Details of 
decorations, especially borders similarities between illumination and rugs; 5. 


Actual illustrations of rugs in the illuminated pages. 


I. Dye similarities 


Although illumination and rug-making have their own technical 
dictates, a large number of colors used in both have similar hues and probably 
derive from similar dye sources. 

There are some obvious differences: The use in illuminations of gold 
foil either as an undercoat to make the colors more responsive to light or 


simply directly as a main color. There are greater freedoms in illumination 
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design than in rug-making due simply to the technical dictates of warp, woof 
and knotting imposed by weaving. 

There are also certain dyes (like the dark brown or black) which are 
harmful to wool's modulus of elasticity but not to the parchment of 
manuscripts. On the other hand, there are certain mineral powdered and | 
mixed with a suspension media which were used in illuminations, but were not i 
really dyes which could be applied to wool. 

A recent chemical analysis of dyes used. from manuscripts* reveals 
that most of the dyes were extracted from similar vegetable or mineral 
sources such as Lapis Lazuli and Indigo for the blues, Red lake, Vortan 
Karmir, Madder roots for the reds, etc.” 

Other studies are still needed for direct comparison. However, at 
first glance there is nọ important discrepancy between the manuscript palette 
and the one of the rugs with Armenian inscription, as long as these were 
derived form natural sources and not, as after 1850, from aniline and chrome 
dyes.6 l 


2. Illustration of actual rug-making process 


The Armenian illuminations often include on their margin, represen- 
tations of people: their dress, their occupations. In this last category, it is 
common to find wine-making, hunting, fishing, navigating, building, warring, 
etc. Among these occupations the weaver's arts are relatively frequently 
illustrated.7 


3. General composition 
Others have mentioned before that the design of a manuscript page, 


a door of a church, an elaborate binding of a book, as well as rugs, have 
certain compositional characteristics in common. It is interesting that rugs 
with Armenian inscriptions have the border treatments which share simi- 
` larities with those of illuminated pages. (Fig. 2a, Note the frame; Fig. 2b, 
a prayer rug with similar composition as 2a.) 

In other cases. there are close resemblances in the composition of the 
field. The frontispiece of the illumination in Fig. 4a is designed with oblique 
arms dividing the field which is filled by fantastic creatures.® Compare this 
to the "Armenian Dragon-Rug" in Fig. 4b: the composition of the field is 
very similar, as is the choice of colors. This type of similarity may explain 


the attribution to Armenians of the dragon-rugs, of which the seven- 
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teenth-century Koher Rug, with its Armenian inscription, is a derivative.? 

In another frontispiece, there is a naturalistic representation of the 
Dragon-Phoenix (Fig. 5a) probably brought through the silk-road from 
China, 10 Compare this to the fourteenth- or fifteenth-century com- 
partmented rug from the Berlin Museum, attributed to Armenians of Anatolia 
(Fig. 5b). The Dragon-Phoenix struggle here has evolved a geometric style.11 
` One derivative of the dragon-rugs in the nineteenth century is the Chelabert 
Armenian Karabagh rug (Fig. 3b). Compare its composition with the 


manuscript in Fig. 3a.12 


4. Details of decoration 

There are many details in the decorations of illuminations which are 
found in Armenian rugs. (Fig. 3a, note details on the cross; Fig. 4a, note 
detailed decoration of the columns; Fig. 7a, note decoration of the chair.) 
Some are seen in the border treatment; others are found in the rug designs 
typically associated with Armenian inscription, like birds, church floor plans, 
flowers, crosses, etc.}3 l , 

Early illuminations of the ninth and tenth centuries have a clear 
geometric, angular style very close to Caucasian and certain Anatolian 
Armenian rugs. Later on, the Armenian iHuminations show a strong tendency 
to curvilinear decoration and naturalistic representations of humans, animals 


and plants. 


l Js Direct rug reproductions 


There are a certain number of Armenian illuminations where actual 
rugs are represented. There are several types of rugs which can be 
_ distinguished, 

ae . Rugs underfoot of apostles, saints and the Virgin 

These rugs which are frequently represented, seem to be stereotyped; 
they usually have a single border made of geometric designs in subdivided 
squares, surrounding a plain field, often blue or red. Rarely a fringe is seen, 
which may even raise a question as to the real nature of what is represented. 
On the other hand, there are a number of rugs with Armenian inscriptions 
which seem to have these same characteristics—plain field, red-orange, 
surrounded by a simple and single border. Others, also small rugs with trellis 
design, are more individualistic (Fig. 6a); (compare with nineteenth-century 


Armenian rugs with similar designs (Fig. 6b)). 
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b. Saddle rugs 


Most of the horsemen are represented seated on saddle rugs. Fringes 
here are frequent. Although there is no way to affirm that they are pile-rugs 
rather than kilims. In much of the published material, these rugs have a 
horizontal-striped design which is not usually associated with those bearing 
Armenian inscriptions in the nineteenth century. One would therefore 
conclude that either those designs with stripes existed during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, disappeared and then were replaced by new designs 
in the nineteenth century; or that those saddle rugs were imported from other 
ethnic groups. 1# 

C Full rug representation 

There are finally some illuminations which illustrate actual rugs whose 
designs have been transmitted to the end of the nineteenth century. In the 
Gospel of Xizan!> the rug spread under the Virgin's feet has all the | 
characteristics of the "Mina Khani" design (Fig. 7a). Compare it with the 
Armenian Karabagh rug with a "Mina Khani" design dated 1904 and inscribed 
in Armenian (Fig. 7b). . 

Another example is found in’ the manuscript of the Alexander 
Romance.!6 Alexander as an infant is represented on a rug entirely 
- decorated with latchhook rosettes (Fig. 8a). Compare it with the Armenian 


Kazak dated 1896 with similar design and colors (Fig. 8b). 


Conclusions l 

From these few examples one is impressed by the parallelism and 
similarities between Armenian illuminations and rugs from areas inhabited by 
Armenians. While the profusion of rug illustrations does not compare to 
those of the Mogul or Persian manuscripts of the same period, one should 
realize that their manuscripts were mostly court-commanded products where 
. luxury and courtly magnificence were to be glorified. 

The most frequent Armenian manuscripts had primarily a religious 
theme. Furthermore there was a real tradition of austerity among the 
monasteries where these manuscripts were composed. The surrounding 
peoples, dwelling mostly in rural villages, led simple and austere lives. The 
domineering Islamic population had taught the minority populations to avoid 
ostentation or any visible indication of wealth. 

In spite of all these limitations the illuminations being published are 


shedding new light on the rug-maker's craft and products. 
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Yet more light can be expected as more of the 20,000 manuscripts 


become available in published sources. 


*Viken Sassouni died while these proceedings were in preparation. On 
behalf of the conference participants, the editors and convenors wish to 
express their grief at the loss of a valued colleague and friend. 
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Fig. 1. Illustration of actual 
rug-making. Notice the warp being 
stretched. (Manuscript 15th cent. 
Rome, Bishop Zakarian Kevorkian, 


The Craft, pl. 25.) 


Fig. 2a. The total frame of the 
illumination represents a vertical 
section of a typical Armenian 

vo-v 


church. (Manuscript of Arces of 


1303. Gospel of Mark after 





Hakopian, Armenian Minatures, pl. 6) 
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Fig. 2b. A Caucasian rug with a prayer 
Mihrab similar to the illumination in 


2a. (Private Collection.) 


Fig. 3a. A central cross with angel's 
wings radiating (Cross of Navakalik, 
Hymnal of Van. 16th cent. in Armenian. 
Ms. Mekhitarist, Vienna, after 
Buschhausen, Armenian Manuscripts of 


Vienna, pl. 60). 
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Fig. 3b. An Armenian "Chelabert" rug 


MESS SS 


oe Tresse from Karabagh. Notice the central 


cruciform design with arms radiating. 


(Private Collection.) 





Fig. 4a. The frontispiece of this 
illumination is sub-divided boldly 

by oblique blue arms. Fantastic 
creatures fill the sub-divided field. 
(Manuscript of the second half of the 
13th century: Canon of Concordance 
after Durnovo, Miniatures arméniennes, 


125.) 
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Fig. 4b. A “Dragon Rug" attributed 

to Armenians in the 15th, l6th, 17th 
and 18th centuries. Notice the field 
divided by intersecting blue and golden 
arms. In the resulting subdivisions 
are representations of the Dragon and 
Phoenix in combat. Notice the 
similarity of design and colors with 
frontispiece of the illumination in 
Fig. 4a. (Courtesy of the Textile 


Museum. ) 


Fig. 5a. A naturalistic representation 
of the Dragon-Phoenix struggle, ~ probably 
inspired from China and brought through 
the Silk-Road. Frontispiece of an 
illumination from Cilicia, 1288, 


after Old Armenian Manuscripts (Erevan, 
1952) pl. 35. 
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Fig. 5b. A 14th or 15th century rug 
attributed to Armenians from Anatolia. 
The Dragon-Phoenix is represented in 
linear geometric style. (Berlin 


Museum after Fokker, Caucasian Rugs, 42.) 











Fig. 6a. The rug underfoot has a trellis design on a clear field and 
light borders. (Manuscript of 12th century. In Der Nersessian: 


L'Art arménien (Paris: Art et Metiers Graphiques, 1977) pl. 126.) 





Fig. 6b. An Armenian Kazak rug dated 1884 (AMI) with a similar 


design as in Fig. 6a. (Private Collection.) 
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Fig. 7a. The Annunciation. The large rug underfoot has the typical 
trellis design called "Mina Khani." Notice the Virgin spinning wool. 


(Gospel of Xizan. In Kevorkian, Armenian Manuscripts, pl. 56.) 





Fig. 7b. An Armenian Karabagh Rug with a typical "Mina Khani" design. 
Notice the date 1904, and the Armenian inscription which reed 


"Varsenig SAHAGIAN." (Harold Bedoukian's Collection, Montreal.) 
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Fig. 8a. Alexander at his birth is stretched on a rug with typical 
latchhooks. (The Romance of Alexander. In Narkiss & Stone, 


Armenian Treasures of Jerusalem, 127.) 





Fig. 8b. An Armenian Kazak dated 1896 with a very similar design 


and color palette as in Fig. 8a. (Private Collection.) 


